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TOHN RICHARDS, most of his remaining days. His life was truly understanding this plain proposition, children are 
exemplary, his words few and savory; he was led to esteem lightly the opportunities of improve- 
meek, patient, humble, and unassuming; natural- ment that are now so abundant: and many is the 
ly difident and retiring, he sought not for emi- youthful mind that is lured away from the pleasant 
nence. Having learned obedience by the things walkg of truth, to be cast on the troubled waters 
he suffered, and yielding to the forming hand laid of folly. For a while, perhaps, they find delight 
upon bim, he became an able minister of that gos- in pursuing the beautiful spectres which imagina- 
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Wm. D. Parrish, No. 4 North Fifth Street, Philada. pel which stands not 7 word but in power,—the tion invokes: but the sober realities of life will 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. seals of which remain in the hearts of the living. soon dispel the delusive dream of happiness, and 
George C. Baker, bookseller, Pearl Street, N. Y. He was seldom lengthy, but clear and edifying; Wake the mind to a painful sense of its own emp- 


A friend has forwarded us the following memo-'| and others within the compass of his own Yearly 
rial for publication, which, we understand, was| Meeting, to the satisfaction of his friends, and the 
peace of his own mind. His public appearances 
at home were frequent, weighty and solemnizing; 
but more than all this, was the daily circumspec- 
tion of his life and conversation, the equanimity 
of temper, the solidity of manner in the domestic 
circle,—ever maintaining a calmness and serenity 
that gave command without censure, and elicited 
respect and obedience by the principle of kindness 
and love only. At times he called his farily to- 
gether, when the God he loved and served was in 
the midst to bless. In the neighborhood he was 
a peacemaker, never had recourse to the arm of 
the law on any occasion, but would in his deal- 
ings with his fellow-man, where a difference of 
opinion was manifested, sooner yield what he be- 
lieved to be right, than contend. And as he lived, 
so we believe he died,—at peace with God and ; 
man. And being dead, vet speaketh, * follow me Besides this; you have no right to remain idle 
as | followed Christ.” on such stppositions as have been made. Mind 

While performing one of his religious visits to was never finparted to our race, for the mere pur- 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting. tie met with a se-*pose of guiding the actions in pursuit of the plea- 
vere affliction in the loss of his beloved wife, after sures of sense. There is a higher destiny for 
which he removed within the limits of* Scipio man—a nobler end made known; to the accom- 
Quarterly Meeting, and resided with his children, plishment of which all the energies should be 
the remainder of his life. , steadily directed. And to say that you will not 

this last sickness, which was protracted, he keep these energies alive—that your whole time 
bore with Christian patience and resignation,— is oceupied in different pursuits—is to bury those 
being sensible to the end, and near the close ap- talents in the earth which the Guod Master has 
peared to be in supplication, though but few)! bestowed upon all, for the purpose of enlarging 
words could be understood, and quietly passed their sphere of usefulness, and preparing them for 
away without sigh or groan, the 3d of Twelfth) a state of higher enjoyment, than can be obtained 
Month, 1840, aged 75 years and 4 months. in this present world. 

‘* Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace.” 


To consummate, then, the purpose of creation, 
and to acquire that pure happiness which is the 
offspring of an intimate knowledge of the natural 
| world, it is necessary that we should be continu- 
ally adding to the amount of intelligence that we 
possess. No wordly consideration can excuse us 
from this great duty. You may say that a highly 
cultivated mind is not necessary in the situation 
of life in which you are placed—that you will 
never make use of knowledge, if you do acquire 
it. But you speak only for the present—you, 
know not what you may want, nor can you esti- 
Jmate the true value of any intellectual acquire- 
ment until called upon to bring it into service. — 
Intelligence will never preve burdensome to any 
one—on the contrary, it lightens our daily toil— 
it strews flowers in our courgg, and casts a bright- 
ness in the gloomy turns ofhife. 


approved by the late Yearly Meeting of New 
York:— 
A TESTIMONY 
Of Suratoga Quarterly Meeting concerning our beloved 
friend, Jonathan Morey, deceased, 

Although the subject of this memorial at his 
decease, and for some time previous, was not a 
member oi this Meeting, yet having been long a| 
faithful and devoted luborer within its limits, we 
fee! thai a record of his religious life and gospel 
labors is not only a tribute due to his memory, 
hut may prove an incentive to the living to emu-. 
late those virtues which shone so conspicuously | 
i his character, and to hold fast to that faith} 
which enabled bim to bear with patience and re- 
signation the numerous trials and afflictions inci- 
dent to this state of probation. 

He was born in Duchess County, the 2nd of, 
Eighth Month, 1765. His parents’ names were} 
‘Thomas and Sarah Morey, Baptists by profession, 
according to whose tenets agd opinions he re-' 
ceived his education. It appears from his own: 
account, that in early life he became concerned 
for his own eternal well-being; and feeling desir- 
ous to know the good and acceptable will of God 
concerning him, in hours of retirement, and in the 
pursuit of business, his exercises were great; and 

n turning to the Oracle within, he saw that no- 
thing outward and material could affect the in- 
ward and spiritual,—that these were insufficient| 
to regenerate the soul, produce forgiveness for 
past offences, or bring about a reconciliation with 
the Father and bis Son, Jesus Christ. ‘Thus by 
the renewings of the Son of Rigbteousness, that on in the duty of self-culture,—for you know not 
came to reprove the world of sin, of righteous-, _ | What dispensations are enveloped in the myste- 
ness, and show the judgment to come, was he lhe following excellent remarks are copied rious future. You will have to walk in pathways 
turned from all shadows to the substance,—even from the concluding portion of an “Address de- that are strange—and toil in fields which you 
to the gift of the grace of God, which he found |ivered to the Pupils of Mansion Square Boarding have not yet trodden. The rose will fade from 
sufficient to enable him to live a life of sobriety ~ the cheek, the buoyancy of the youthful heart will 
and godliness in this present world. pass away. But there is a beauty that is peren- 

No human agency was exercised in his conver- nial—a life whose energies are not impaired by 
sion; bis residence at this time was eighteen miles! As much as this morbid condition of society is ‘'"®; that grows brighter and brighter, as we ap- 
from any Friends’ meeting; when on a visit to his to be deprecated, we cannot reasonably hope to proach the goal of earthly pilgrimage. Behold 
father, who resided in the vicinity of one, he open-| see a better condition of things, until a more gen-|'> beaming from the soul of the upnght man,— 
ed his mind to him, told him he could no longer eral attention is directed to the culture of the fe-| Se its radiance in the face of him, who has sought 
go with him, that he felt constrained to go with male mind, in those substantial departments of '° the wisdom of God, as developed in the work- 
Friends,—to which he readily assented; being of|literature and science, which lead the thoughts #"Ship of his hands ! 

a mild temperament, and possessing also a Chris-| away from the rounds of fashionable dissipation. Gather up your strength, then, for the great 
tian spirit, he willingly awarded him the right of How often do we hear parents mourn over the! journey that lies before you. You will have to 


choice. follies and extravagancies of their daughters, and| endure trials and contests without number. Fol- 
At that time he took a stand, and ever afterjexpress surprise, that goodly counsel and affec- 


retained his integrity. Of his subsequent resi-|tionate exhortation produce no effect in modifying 


By every consideration, then, I would urge you 


— weer - —-— 


School for Girls, at Poughkeepsie, by William. P. 
Gibbons,”’ Principal of the Schoo!: 


ly, and vice, and hypocrisy, will often meet you, 
\clothed as angels of superior order. But there is 
a Light that will direct, a Power that will sustain 
you in the ways of Eternal Truth. With depen- 
dent souls, let your aspirations ascend for its aid, 
and in the abundance of love, a common Father 
will not permit his ‘pillar of cloud to depart from 
you by day,’ nor his ¢ pillar of fire by night.’ 


dence and marriage we have no certain know-|their giddy course of conduct. But as well might 
ledge, until he settled at Easton, where he re-|the farmer wonder that his field produces no grain, 
quested the care of Friends, and became a mem- after having turned up the fallow ground, but ne- 
ber about the 31st year of his age. Soon after! glected to sow the good seed. 


he removed to Milton, within the verge of Sara-| As regards the attainments of mind, we can 
toga Quarterly Meeting, where he became an ap-/neither ‘reap where we have not sown, nor gather 
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HISTORICAL NOTES ON INDIA. 
BY GEORGE THOMPSON. 


No. Il. 
(Continued from page 116. 

Having briefly glanced at the invasion of India 
by Alexander the Great, we proceed to notice 
the history of the Mahometan power in India.— 
In doing so, we cannot, without injustice, avoid 
mentioning the career of the extraordinary man 
who founded a sect that is at present one of the 
most numerous on the face of the earth. When 
first brought acquainted with Mahomet, we find 
him surrounded by the idolatrous and star- gazing 
inhabitants of the desert of Arabia, given up to 
the most intense study of a copy of the sacred 
Scriptures, which had been translated from the 
Hebrew into the Arabic by a cousin of his wife's. 
So earnestly does he appear to have meditated 
upon the contents of this volume, that he brought 
himself to the verge of insanity. At length, after 
years of profound reverie and abstraction, he re 
vealed to his wife and a few select friends, his 
persuasion that he had been favored with a Di 
vine commission to undertake the work of restor- 
ing, in its purity and simplicity, the worship of the 
one true God. During the next ten years we find 
him enduring, for the sake of his opinions, almost 
every description of insult and persecution, but 
sustained by an almost superhuman enthusiasm 
He allowed himself to be cruelly beaten—to be 
spit upon—-to have dust thrown upon him—and 
to be dragged out of the temple by his own tur- 
ban fastened round his neck. At last he fled to 
Mecea, and from thence to Medina; and, at the 
latter place, casting aside the features of mildness 
which had previously characterized his preaching, 
he developed the ful] vigor of his character. He 
announced himself a minister of religion, and 
warrior of the faith—he determined henceforth to 
repel force by force—to make proselytes at the 
point of the sword—and to propagate the religion 
of which he had become the champion, by subdu- 
ing all who opposed it, With nine followers did 
this anarvellous man undertake his first military 
expedition. 

Within ten years from his flight from Mecea, 
and twenty-three from the date of his pretended 
mission, be had reduced all Arabia to obedience 
to his laws, and had commenced an attack upon 
the Roman empire. 


But we are not warranted in supposing that i 
was to a warlike spirit alone that Mahomet was 
indebted for his popularity. He was a reformer 
as well as a conqueror. [lis religion was found 
ed on the sublime theology of the Old Testament; 
and, however exceptionable his morality, in the 
eyes of modern Christians, it was pure, compared 
with the contemporary practice of Arabia. His 
law, also, which prohibited retaliation without the 
previous sanction of a trial and sentence, was a 
bold attempt to bridle the vindictive passions of 
his countrymen—passions long fostered by the 
practice of private war. The 
the Arabs being now thoroughly aroused, every 
feeling of their enthusiastic nature turned 
into that one channel. To conquer in the cause 
of God, or to die in asserting his unity and great- 
ness, was the longing wish of every Mussulman: 
the love of power or spoil, the thirst of gl ry, and 
even the hopes of Paradise, only contributed to 
swell the tide of this absorbing passion. 


Was 


Mahomet's attack upon the Roman empire was 
in the direction of Syria; and, within six years 
after his death, which took place in the year o! 
our Lord 658, that province, as well as Egypt, 
had been subdued by his successors. Roman 
Africa and Spain followed in quick succession; 
ind, within a century from the death of their 
founder, the Mahometans had pushed their con- 
quests into the heart of France. 


> 


religious spirit of 
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We return, however, to contemplate their 
achievements eastward. Persia was invaded i 
632; and in a few years, not only conquered, "a 
converted; and in later times spread the religion 
of the Arabs amgng powerful nations beyond the 
utmost influence of their power. In 650, the 
Arab frontier was extended to the banks of the 
Oxus and the Imus. In 664, an Arab force 
penetrated to Cabul, and made converts of 12,000 
of the inhabitants. ‘The Affghans appear to have 
been early converted to the Mahometan faith, 
and to have been completely conquered by the 
Sultan Mahmud, at the time of the expedition to 
Cabul 

The 


about 


first Mahometan 
this period, 


invasion of India was 
under Mohalib, an eminent 
commander in Persia and Arabia; who penetra 
far as Moultan, in the Purjaub, from 
whence he brought back many prisoners. No 
further attempt was made in the north of India 


during the 


The 


ted as 


Arab rule. 
next invasion was carried on from the 
south of Persia into the country at the mouth of 
the Indus. Here the Arabs succeeded, after va- 
rious conflicts, inacquiring, by the year 756, all 
he country called Sinde. ‘This they did in less 
than thirty years after they had gained a footing. 
They were finally expelled by a pewerful Rajpoot 
tribe of Hindoos, and all their Indian conquests 
restored to the original possessors, who retained 
them for nearly five hundred years. 

It would be interesting to consider the causes 
which occasioned the slow progress of the Ma- 
hometans in India in comparison with their mar- 
vellously rapid strides towards the establishment 
at once of their government and their faith, in 
other parts of the world; but we can only, in one 
word, refer it, without explanation, to the pecu- 
liar nature of the Hindoo rehgion—the power of 


the priesthood, and the habits of the people. 


It would be instructive at the same time to 
touch upon the history of the ‘Tartars, who, du- 
ring the period we aré approaching, exercised so 
great an influence over the destinies of India.— 
We can only, however observe, that that portion 
of the ‘Tartar race by which India was subse- 
quently invaded, was the Mogul portion, occupy- 
ing the centre of the vast tract to which Euro- 
peans have given the name of Tartary. Over a 
vast portion of this country the Arabs had extend- 
ed their vanquishing power, and had also estab- 
lished their faith; amd hence, as the followers of 
the prophet, they ere known by the name of the 
Mussulman conquerors of Hindostan. 

Down to the time of which we are about to 
speak, India, though made up of many nations, 
appears to have had a nominal head, bearing the 
name of Maha-Rajah; who exercised a certain 
amount of supreme control, through the medium 
of feudatory native chiefs and a priesthood who 
possessed unlimited power. In the lapse of years, 
and especially after the invasion of the Mahome- 
tans from the western frontier, the dignity of the 
Maha-Rajah appears to have existed but in name. 
hough reverenced as a nominal chief, the great 
princes, who were most effected by the ineprsions 
of their Mussulman foes, deemed themselves jus- 
tified in determining upon their own measures, 
and pursuing them, without reference to the views 
of their head. 


In the tenth century, three lines of Mahometan 
princes arose, whose descendants, at different pe- 
riods, invaded and established themselves in Hin- 
dostan. The first was Sultan Mahmud, of the 
house of Ghizni. Ghizni was the capital of a 
powerful empire, extending over the country we 
now call Affyhanistan. This celebrated con- 
queror conducted no less than fourteen invasions 
of India; returning every time laden with the 
most costly spoils. The four firet of these expe- 


ditions were in the dareation of the Punjaub. On 
1 the last of these, he overrun the whole of that df&- 
trict, attacked a fortified Hindoo temple, of great 
sanctity, situated on a mountain connected with 
the lower range of the Hymalayas, and sacked it 
of an almost incredible amount of treasure, con- 
sisting of gold, silver, pearls, corals, rubies, and 
diamonds. ‘This temple had for many years been 
the depository of the wealth of the neighborhood, 
and, according to Ferislita, contained more trea- 
sure than had ever been collected i 


in the royal 
treasury of any prince on earth. 


On his ninth expedition, Mahmud fought his 
way into the centre of Hindostan, and, after a 
march of three months, reached the city of Mut- 


tra, (now Agra) one of the most famous seats of 


Hindoo learning, and the: reputed scene of the 
birth and early adventures of the favorite deity of 
the Hindoos—Krishna. During a halt of twenty 
days, Muttra was given up to plunder—the in- 
habitants were butchered—the te inples were pro 


faned—the idols were broken in pieces—and, 


finally, the city was fired in several places. De- 
parting from Muttra, the Ghiznian conqueror 


next attacked another city, not far distant, when 
the most heart-rending scenes occurred. ‘The 
Rajpoot defenders of the fortress, finding their 
efforts hopeless, dashed themselves to pieces, by 
leaping from the ramparts, or burned themselves 
to ashes, with their wives and daughters. Many 
other towns were subdued during this expedition. 
At length the desires of the Sultan being for the 
present sated, he returned to Ghizni, laden with 
spoil, and accompanied by 5300 captives. 

I pass from Mahmud's ninth expedition, in 
1017, to his twelfth, in 1024. After a period of 
comparative repose, this great conqueror seems 
to have called up all his energy, and to have de- 
cided upon a final effort, that should outdo all his 
former deeds, and transmit his name to posterity, 
as the greatest scourge of idolatry, and the great- 
est promoter of Mahomedanism. He, therefore, 
determined upon @ expedition, from the centre 
of Candahar to the southern extremity of the pe- 
ninsula of Guzerat. This expedition was for the 
purpose of attacking and rifling a Hindoo temple 
of far-famed sanctity—the temple of Somnat.— 
This march and act of spoliation are celebrated, 
wherever there is a Mussulman, as the very mo- 
del of a religious invasion. 


The edifice to be sacked was one of the richest 
and most frequented places of Hindoo worship in 
the country. It is said, that from 200,000 to 
300,000 votaries used to attend the temple during 
eclipses; that 2000 villages had been granted by 
different princes to maintain its establishments; 
that there were 2000 priests, 500 dancing wo- 
inen, and SOO musicians attached to the temple; 
that the chain supporting the bell, which the 
worshippers struck during prayer, weighed 200 
maunds weight in gold (17,000 lbs.); and that 
the idol was washed daily with water brought 
from the Ganges, a distance of 1000 miles. 

To reach this place, Mahmud (besides a long 
march through inhabited countries) had to cross 
a desert 350 miles broad, of loose sand or hard 
clay, almost entirely without water, and with very 
little forage for his horses. He had, however, 
skill, enterprise, courage, religion, ambition, and 
avarice enough to meet these difficulties, and any 
enemies besides who might be bold enough to ob- 
struct the progress of his army. 

We have not time to describe the scenes which 
occurred at Guzerat before Mahmud was able to 
possess himself of the holy place. Several fierce 
and bloody battles were fought between the fol- 


‘lowers of Mahomet and the devoted Hindoos be- 
fore a complete victory was obtained, and the 
‘courts of the temple were profaned by the foot- 


steps of the hated Mogul. 
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Mahmud returned to Ghizui by way of the of his adventures) some thousands of pounds 
eands. to the east of Sinde. Over these sands he weight of diamonds of various sizes. 
and his army were misled by Hindoo priests dis-- On his death, his empire was broken in pieces, 
cuised as guides, who sought to destroy the Ma- and Hindostan was retained by his favorite vice- 
hometans, in revenge for the desecration and de- roy, named Cuttub, who fixed his imperial abode 
struction of their temple. For three days they at Delhi. ‘This Cuttub was one of a number ot 
were without water, and were driven to acts of slaves purchased by Mahomed Ghori, and trained 
the most insane fury. ‘The guides were tortured, up for offices under his government. At the 
and confessed to the part they had played. Many death of Mahomed, three of these slaves, pre- 
of the soldiers perished mise rably, and numbers viously viceroys over conquered countiies, be- 
died raving mad. On the fourth day they reached came independent sovereigns. Cuttub, the vice- 
a pool of water. Onee more in his stronghold. roy in lodia, Was one. 
Mahmud allowed himself no season of rest; but, fave made war upon Other states, but to have 
after inflicting punishment upon certain disaffect- cousidered Hindostan as a sufliciently valuable 
ed Indian tributaries, turned his attention to Per- prize, and a sufficiently extensive scene of em- 
sia. and, by the conquest of that empire, raised pire. 
his power to the highest pitch of elevation. He Irom 1205 to the latter end of the century 
was taken ill soon afier his return, and died at 1295, the history of India is a history of wars.— 
Ghizni, on the 29th of April, 1030. Shortly be- The successors of Cuttub were scarcely ever at 
fore his death, he commanded the most costly of rest; insurrections had to be quelled, adjacent 
his treasures to be displayed before him; and, af- provinces to be subdued, or ferocious jwvaders to 
ter long contemplating them, ts said to have shed be resisted. Among the latter, the most fearful 
tears at the thought that he was so soon to lose!and formidable were the Moguls, the fierce and 
them, warlike chieftains who issued trom the realms ol 
On his return from his eighth expedition, the ‘lartary or Persia, and overrau other countries in 
sultan built a mosque at Ghizni, of such exquisite all directions. ‘The principal invasions of the 
beauty and structure, that it was dignified with Tartars, during this period, were in 1239, 1242, 
the name of the “Celestial Bride.’ [t was built,and 1279. Plunder, prodigal waste of humau 
of marble and granite, and furnished with superb life, and the enslaveimeut of vast numbers, were 
carpets, candelabras, and massive ornaments of the invariable concomitants of these irrupuions. 
silver and gold. ‘The nobility of Ghizni, stimula- Sometimes 50,000 or 100,000 delenceless Lin- 
ted by the taste of the monarch, rivalled each|doos were immolated at one time, and vast num- 
other in the magnificence of their private palaces, bers carried into captivity. ‘I'he soul sickens 
as well as in their public buildings; so that, in the while we take a review of these wholesale and 
course of a short time, the capital was ornament: gigantic schemes of slaughter aud rapine. ‘The 
ed with mosques, porches, fountains, reservoirs, Hindoos appear like a people doomed to be the 
aqueduets, and cisterns, beyond every other city) victims and spoil of the followers of Mahomet: 
in the east. who, whether already in occupation ol 
country, or pegetrauing it from alar, upon huut- 
ny expeditions, spared neither ape, hor sex, hor 


their 


The descendants of Mahmud continued to sit 
upon the throne of Ghizni, and to govern the pos- 
sessivus which had been aqgguired in India, until 
1184, when the Ghiznian dynasty was subverted 7 
by the house of Ghor, another powerful Affehan 
family, at the head of a warlike tribe. Under a 
chief, of the name of Alla, the city of Ghizni was 


blood of the peacetul iniabitauts. 


attacked, and a fearful retribution visited upon its|"g every temporary Cessation of aggressive acts 
against themselves, turued their weapons against 
the Hindoos, and spread their arms wider and 
In 1296, one of them 
invaded that portion of central India which lies 
between the Nerbudda and the Krishna, and is 


founder. 


For seven days it was the theatre of deeds the! wider over the peninsula. 
perusal of which would make the blood run cold. 
\ large number of the most venerable personages 
in the city, priests, men of learning, and sages, | called the Deccan; and, afier butchering and tr 
were carried by the remorseless victor in chains 
to Ghor, to adorn his triumph; and after being 
exposed to every conceivable indignity, were mur- 
dered by having their throats cut, and the gore of 
these victims, which was tempered with earth into 
a kind of mortar, was employed to plaster the 


walls of the monster's capital. These acts were 


of silk. 


in retaliation for the murder of the conqueror’s 
brother by the Ghiznians. 


the whole of the northern provinces belonging to Insurrection, civil war, and conspiracies. 
the Ghiznian empire, turned his arms towards 


ravaged and spoiled the fairest parts of the upper | luging the streets daily with blood. 
country, 


him, seems almost incredible, 


to carry his plundered treasure. 


about 1000 idols, all of precious metal; the frag- | provocation, or distinction. 
ments of which he melted down, purified, and| 
consecrated to the true God! 


other precious effects. 
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rank, but passed over the land like fell destroyers, 
razing their temples, p@ostrating thew bitherto 
impregnable fortresses, aud shedding 10 rivers the 


‘The emperors of Delin and their viceroys, du- 


turing thousands of the inhabitants, carmed back 
600 maunds (a maund is about 7U |b.) of pure 
gold, seven of pearls, two of diamonds, rubies, 
aod other gems, 100U of silver, and 4000 pieces 


We have no time to notice the rise and fall of 
various dynasties during the l4th century; but 
may not sufler to pass unmentioned the invasion 
of ‘Tamerlane, in 1398. For many years pre- 
Mahomed, the son of Alla, having conquered viously, Hindostan had been a perpetual scene of 


At one time, Delhi presented the spectacle of 
Hindostan, and, during nine successive invasions, two-emperors residing in the same city, and de- 
In these san- 
The wealth which this founder of the|guinary struggles, Bengal, the Deccan, and other this point. 
Ghorian dynasty is reported to have left behind| provinces, were, for a time, lost to the empire; 
From all his ex-|confusion prevailed through all its parts; the im- 
peditions but two he returned laden with wealth.|perial power was sustained solely by the armies, self less highly than be ought to think. 
On the capture of the sacred Hindoo city of Be-\who plundered the disturbed districts for their an abuse. T 
nares, he is said to have employed 4000 camels|own gain, whilst wreaking their master’s venge- 
He destroyed ance on his unhappy subjects, often without crime, our rights and interests, 


In this state of things the invasion of ‘Timur various responsible trusts. 
He also allowed | Beg, “the firebrand of the world,” as he is called, 
extreme license to his viceroy in Hindostan, who|burst upon the heads of the conflicting parties in 
rivalled his master in the acquisition of jewels and| India, and overwhelmed them in a common ruin. |fear. 








ting the hordes of Tartary for purposes of plun- 
der and conquest, and, placing himself at thetr 
head, carried bis destructive inroads into all the 
surrounding countries. His empire, though tran- 
sient, was widely extended, and one of the most 
ruinous ever known. Before he stretched his 
sword ‘over India, he had conquered Persia and 
Transoxiana, had ravaged ‘Tartary, Georgia and 
Mesopotamia, with parts of Russia and Siberia 
At length he crossed the Indus, and poured his 
followers like a foaming torrent over the country. 


He dees not appear to!On his read to plant the Tartarian standard on 
PI } 


the imperial towers of Delhi, all the cities and 
towns that lay in the way were sacked, the in- 
habitants butchered, and where there was but a 


show of resistance, the torch was applied and the 


place reduced to ashes. After dividing his army 
into parts, and sending them by different routes, 
he gathered them together in the vicinity of 
Delhi. 

Before he entered the city, he put more than 
100,000 Indian prisoners to death in cold blood. 
The wealth of the city being secured, the inhabi- 
The streets 
were rendered impassable by the heaps of the 
dead. 


tants were devoted to destruction. 


‘The Hindoos, driven to desperation by 
beholding the treatment of their wives and dangh 
ters, with one consent, shut jhe city gates—set 
fire to their houses—murdered their families— 
ind then 
their enemies. At length, overmastered, thev 
laid down their weapons, and summitted like 


For five days Tamerlane 


threw themselves lke madmen upon 


sheep to the slaughter. 
remained a quiet spectator of the plunder and 


conflagration of the city; and, during the time, 


was celebrating a feast in honor of his vietory.— 
When all was over, he passed orders for the pro- 
secution of the march; and on the day of his de- 
Divine Majesty * his 


sincere and humble tribute of grateful praise,” i 


parture, offered up to the 


a marble mosque on the banks of the Junna.-— 
Timur almost immediately departed fiom Indi 
causing himself previously to be proclaimed em- 
peror, and extorting the submission of the sur 
It will be seen how well he 
merited the name of “the destroyer of mankind 


rounding princes. 


— eo 


Children, relations, friends, honors, houses, 
lands, and endowments, the goods of nature and 
fortune, nay, even of grace itself, are only lent 
It is our misfortune to fancy they are given. We 
start, therefore, and are angry, when the loan is 
called in. We think ourselves masters, when we 
ire only stewards; and forget that to each of us 
will it one day be said, Give an account of thy 
stewardship, for thou must be no longer steward.” 


Bishop Horne 


~2eeoer 


HUMILITY. 

Pride consists in thinking of ourselves more 
highly than we ought to think. [ts opposite, hu 
militv, does not imply a lack of self-respect, but 
this feeling is not inordinate; so that one places 
a just estimate upon himself. We said humility 
implies no lack of self-respect. Some mistake on 
With them meekness is a species o! 
meanness, denoting a cringing, slavish spirit. In 
their view, to be humble, one must think of him- 
This is 
There are many reasons why we 
should have a proper regard to ourselves, and 
Without it we cannot 
well discharge the duties devolving on us in our 
Moses was the meek- 
,est of men; he exhibited this trait in every part 
.of his eventful life, but he never yielded to servile 
He met the responsibilities of life, it is 


Mahomed, besides his| Tamerlane was a Turk and a Mussulman, and |true, with diffidence, yet with manly fortitude and 


other spoils, left behind him (so say the historians} was born near Samarcand. He succeed in uni-|boldness. Our Saviour was a pattern of humility, 
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but he had no attribute of meanness or servility. and imperceptibly worn out with continued action| want of faithfulness in supporting our testimonies 
While he was far removed from pride and osten- than pulled down by disease, and thus have the 


Sheed tees ; : a : cas ant generally, especially in the education of children, 
tation, he was equally far from declining the tasks privilege for which every good man m: usly . 

tion qually far ; ing | ee } every good man may plous'y and in the attendance of Meetings. It alluded to 
of duty, howéver they might bring him into con- wish, to lay down his body with his charge, 

flict with the wicked. and cease at once to work and live. 


tid. edihiibesecensinadllbietek 
THE CHILD’S THOUGHTS. 
‘Were I the sun’—‘What then, my child? 
Were you the sun, what then?’ 
‘I would not shine so warm and mild, 
Upon such wicked men! 
I'd wither up their budding grain 
When just it leaves the earth, 
And they should sow their seed in vain, 
For never, never would I deign 
To warm it into birth. 


the war spirit that prevails, and craved a preser- 

Dr. A. Clarke. vation from its influence; and intimated that the 

subject of slavery had been deeply exercising to 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, ™ minds. 

eh anne oes The Epistle from Batrimore urged, that in con- 

3 ducting church affairs we should seek for wisdom 

GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. from above, that the church might be strengthen- 

We have been favored with two or three letters ed, and drew a distinction between heavenly and 

from a Friend who was in attendance at Genesee earthly wisdom; it also alluded to the proper edu- 

Yearly Meeting, from which we make the follow- cation of children, and expressed the opinion that 











PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 17, 


1847. 





ing extracts. We shall be glad to hear from our they should receive instruction from the religious 
esteemed correspondent more frequendily. experience of parents. It stated that the subject 

The Meeting convened at Farmington on the of the slavery of the descendants of the African 
14th ult., and after a few exhortations to love and "ace was felt to be of vital importance. It exhort- 


‘But on the harvest of the good 

I'd send both heat and dew, 
Till every young and callow bud 
‘ 2 ee eee grew unity, proceeded to the transaction of its business, ed the members to faithfulness; and while it intima- 
The flowers should spring around his door, the Clerk of last year reading the opening mi- ted an objection to enter into any combination, or 
clit Biante malig ond ven, ry jemploying any means for its removal inconsistent 
The names of the Representatives were called with our principles, it expressed an earnest desire 


‘over, and all appeared to be in attendance but that our members may all support the cause of 


Beneath my mellow rays; 


I'd fill with richest fruit his store, 
And bless hin all his days.’ 


‘Were I the rain’—‘What then, my child? five. Truth. 

Were you the rain, what then ?” The Clerk read over the business sent up from The Epistle from Ouro came next. It express- 
‘the Quarterly Meetings, except the answers to ed a deep feeling because of declensions from our 
the queries. They contained information of the Christian testimonies; but informed us that the 
'sums raised for the use of the Meeting, and of the Great Head of the Church had manifested his 
‘Indian Committee; also of the amount that had presence by causing brotherly love and unity re- 
been levied for military denrands, which appeared markably to abound, even to their own wonder 
ismall, and contrasted strongly with the sufferings and admiration. It inculcated that our weapons 
lof Friends in earlier days. One person only ap- of war were not carnal, but spiritual; and that 
| peared to have accepted office under the govern- they were powerful to pull down the strongholds 


‘TI ne’er would fall so warm and mild, 
Upon such wicked men. 

I'd flood their fields till not a root 
Could find a spot to cling— 

And every young and tender shoot 

Should float before the careless foot, 
A drenched and worthless thing.’ 


‘Dear child, not so doth God bestow 
His blessings on mankind ; 


Hie treats alike Wcth fiend cad he— | ment. ‘of sin: that if we closely adhered to these spiritual 

His love is unconfined; | The minutes of last year were also read, and, weapons, we should fimd that love to abound which 

He sends his rain wpon the just, ‘the deferred business to be taken up this year is the fulfilling of the law; which would end all 

of And on the unjust too; | noted. schisms and dissentions, and then all would walk 
ri The wicked in his love may trust, 


Minutes or certificates of Friends from a dis-|in order, like the family of Him who is the God 
tance were read, viz: of order, and all would faithfully maintain our tes- 
One for Joseph Mosher, a minister from Alum |timonies to his honor. It informed the Meeting 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. that the Committee appointed last year upon the 
. r I . subj slav . 
To whom, with generous hand and free, One for Robert Mosher,a member of the same pt of slavery had presented an Address to 
God doth his gifts impart ; Meeting. their own members, and that copies had been for- 
Unless he strive, with earnest zeal, | One for Enos Montrop, a minister from Coey- | warded with Epistles to all the Yearly Meetings 
|mans Monthly Meeting, N. Y. with whom (hey were in the habit of correspond- 
One for Joseph Guerney, a minister from the/!ng. 

re : | The Address alluded to being called for by sev- 

And praise him for his grace?’ ; : ; at ‘ rie 
a | The Clerk informed the Meeting that Epistles eral Friends was now read. A similar one having 


, > . were received from New York, Philadelphia, and|been presented to other Yearly Meetings, it is 
Happiness. —Every man is happy, no matter) 


{ . . 
: | Balti re Ye: j as afi unnecessary to giv . 
what his circumstances, who is contented. Hap-| Baltimore ¥ early Meetings. One was afterwards | unt ary to give the details its contents were 
piness does not depend so much upon the art of|introduced from Ohio, with a printed address | united with by many, and Friends appeared gen- 
getting much, or upon the art of keeping What| upon the subject of slavery. ‘erally to rejoice that it had been sent, until a 
we get, as upon the art of being contented with That from New York was first read? It in-| proposition was made to print and circulate it 
Pi what we have. : , 4 wath : 
' culeated the duties of charity, and urged the eul-| amongst those who were absent. ‘This yave rise 


Nor are they from his bounties thrust, 
For all the wrong they do. 


‘Yet, oh, my child, how keen must be 
The pain in that man’s heart, 


To bless the human race, 
And often at God's feet doth kneel, 
To thank him for his daily weal, 





same Meeting. 


—- “_—-oor 
SICKNESS AND PAIN. 
, ] have often thought that there is much more 


° . . ~ ‘ j ‘ . . 
3 f sickness and pain in the world (as well as other| ‘© the great practical testimonies of the Society;) A Committee was appointed to essay answers 


natural evils) than is essentially consequent on|and intimated that long continued discussions of}t0 the Epistles, and prepare one for Indiana, if 


even the present fallen state of human nature.—| such subjects was not calculated to strengthen] Way should open. Also tc report what disposi- 
Many, through excess of action and passion, SP! ine bonds of society, or to enlarge its field of use-|tion had better be made of the Address from 
the foundation of their constitution, and either : 


: | Ohio Yearly Meeting on the subject o ery 
ektiet'as ueeldes members of society, or die before! {ulness. Much unity was expressed with these| y g ject of slavery. 


; 
their time; while others, perhaps, in less favorable| Views. | A Committee was appointed to settle the 


circumstances, make the best of life by being) ‘That from Puizapeirnta expressed the opin-|'Treasurer’s account, and one to take into con- 
‘emperate in all things, having the peace of God) jon that this correspondence, 
io rule their hearts, and regularity and order to} 


tivation of kind feelings amongst those of our|to much expression, and the subject was referred 
members who differed with each other in relation|to the Committee on Epistles. 





when dictated under|sideration the subject brought up from Farming- 


; divi ve, was strengthening to i i 
guide all the actions of life. Such persons, es- the influence of diving: lave, g goin Quarter, wherein the advice or assistance of 
pecially if born with good constitations, may be the brotherhood. It also set forth, that in review-|the Yearly Meeting was asked in a case of diffi- 
Y ong healthy and vigorous, be rather gradually |ing the state of society, there was evidence of aiculty. 
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The Clerk expressed his wish to decline serving made, except upon the subject of school learning; reports. A few moments of solemn Silence suc- 
the Meeting any longer in that capacity; and the these were similar to those made on the 'hird;ceeded the introduction of the Report; but the 
Representatives being requested to propose the Query. deep interest in which the questions involved in it 
name of a suitable person for Clerk and Assistant, ‘To the Srxrm Query the answers generall had been regarded for several years was soon 
Clerk, the Meeting adjourned until the next! came up with deficiencies; and considerable anx-| Manifest, and a discussion arose, in which various 


morning. iety was manifested for the p.eservation of our Views were expressed; and the Meeting being 
The Meeting again convened on Third-day, the, members from the dangers intended to be guard- unable to come to any satisfactory conclusion on 
15th of the month. ed against by this Query. the subject, at the suggestion of the Clerks, ad- 


The Representatives reported the names of a ‘To the Sxvenrn Query clear answers were journed until the next day, without having any 
Clerk and Assistant Clerk, which being united gencrally returned; and an ardent appeal was "Ute made in reference to the Report. 
with, they were appointed. made to Friends to keep themselves clear of the) On Sixth-day morning the Committee on In- 

The Meeting now proceeded to the examina- spirit of war as well as the practice. Some al- dian Concerns made their Report. ‘The minutes 
tion of the state of society. On the First QUERY |ysion was made to the objects and character of of the Meeting for Sufferings were brought in, and 
much was said of the non-attendance of Meetings; (he war in which this country is now engaged. the Committee for the preparation of Epistles re- 
and the decline of many in their religious useful- . a. ported their essays ready for examination. 

ce The answers to the Ergntn Qvery were con : . 

ness was ascribed to — a — fused and somewhat contradictory; so much so, A memorial concerning Elizabeth C. Walton, 
middle of the week, which one Friend thought eatin henennantiaiiie ost latina prepared by her husband, Jacob Walton, Jr., was 
more important than Meetings on First-day.— i aati exhibit ieee atin cele received from the women’s meeting. 
Others attributed the neglect to the lifeless man ities care in making up reports, the Meeting It was now proposed that the subject under 
ner in which _— Meetings were to be held, proceeded to the two remaining Queries; but “iscussion at the time of adjournment yesterday, 
fearing that at times they were little more than sctina site ane dial should be farther postponed until all the other 


It was agreed to alter the place of holding business was disposed of, which was acceded to, 


Farmington Quarterly Meeting, in the Fourth and the Report of the Indian Committee was 
taken up. 


matters of form. 


On the Srconp Query not much exercise was 


expressed; but one Friend remarked that he al- s Bscaos 
and Tenth Months, from Farmington to Menden; 


ways felt more when that Query was read, than ; ‘a = . , 
ys fe tt ; so that Quarter will hereafter be held in the First) ‘The Committee had met the day before, and 


sr of the others. Some time after the discus- as ' ; 
either Month at Farmington, in the Fourth and Tenth|!t was said they had an interesting meeting; but 


Months at Menden, and in the Seventh Month at)|'he remarks made in the Yearly Meeting were of 
Hamburg. a general character. The Report was approved 
of, and the small sum required by the Committee 


sion was closed,a Friend remarked that he hoped 
those who were uneasy about tale-bearing and de- 
traction, would luok more to their own conduct 


and less at that of their brethren. Some of the, Our Fourth-day Meetings for worship were 
held at several Meeting-honses in the neighbor 


hood. A young man had been drowned, and the 
corpse had been brought to the large Meeting-| ‘lhe Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings was 
house. A vast concourse of people attended, and 90W read and their transactions generally ap- 


for the transaction of its business was directed to 


accounts mentioned that the practice was not suf- eee 


ficiently discouraged. | 
On the Tn1rp Query some exercise appeared | 
to be felt about the proper ed@€ation of our own! 


a deeply solemn, impressive time it was; a num-! Proved, although the printing of some of the docu- 


children, as well as the children of others placed) : ' 
ber of lively and feeling testimonies were borne, ents, mentioned in the Minutes, had been done 


under our care. Some complaints were made! : a 
about the manner in which public schools are|and if any went —7 unimproved, it was not for *gainst the wishes of some Friends. 

conducted in parts of the State; and one Friend want of an opportunity for improvement. The! ‘The memorial of Jacob Walton, Jr., respecting 
urged that facts should he collected to form the| Meeting at Menden was also spoken of as inter- his wife, Elizabeth C. Walton, was now read, and 
ground work of a memorial to the Legislature. | °S""8 and instructive. a deeply solemnizing and sweetening influence 
Much expression took place about the propriety | On Fifth-day morning the Committee on Epis- per aded the minds of Friends. All unkindness, 
and the ability of Friends to establish schools tles were not ready to report; the minutes of the every hard feeling, was melted into tenderness— 
under their own superintendence; and one Friend| Meeting for Sufferings had not been brought to and all appeared to be baptized into a soothing 
suggested, that when offered the situation of the house; and the Report of the Indian Commit-|49d harmonizing state of mind, As all seemed 
teachers, trustees, or committee men, our mem-/tee not being prepared, the Committee on the ‘© realize that a spirit of purity and love had de- 
bers ought not to refuse, but act for the sake of| Treasurer's account made their Report, which parted, it was not necessary to say much; and 


their own children, and the children of other| was accepted, and a Treasurer appointed. the deep feeling produced had full course through 
is - . , ata 
Friends. | ‘The Committee appointed last year upon the the whole assembly. 


On the Fourrn Query society was admitted | various matters relating to Michigan Quarter, The next business was the reading and exami- 
to be making a retrograde movement, the reports) made their Report, stating in substance that the|ation of the Epistles prepared by the Committge 
being all lower than those of any previous year.| Committee had carefully considered the proposed ®ppointed for the purpose, which were adopted, 
One Friend remarked that he had heard this|\alteration in the discipline, the Report of the and directed to be signed and forwarded. 

Query for forty years, and had no recollection of) Yearly Meeting of ministers and elders, the pro-| ‘The consideration of the Report of the Com- 
the answers ever coming up so weak. Another | ceedings of Michigan Friends in laying down, or mittee relative to Michigan Quarterly Meeting of 
ascribed the decline to the alteration in the| omitting to hold meetings of ministers and elders; Ministers and Elders was again brought before 
Query, which, he alleged, had drawn the cords|and arrived at the conclusion, that as they saw no 


the meeting, and there was much discussion and 
too closely to be maintained; that when Friends} propriety in discarding that valuable portion of 


some feeling displayed on the subject. The 
attempted to force men unto righteousness, their| our discipline, if Michigan Quarterly Meeting was meeting did not seem to be united in any course 
zeal was outrunning their knowledge, and breaches) unable or unwilling to perform the duties and ob- 
of the Query must and would occur. An altera-|ligations imposed upon other Quarters, a regard which it was stated that the prevailing sense of 
tion of the Query was suggested; but several} for the unity, order, and the discipline, ought tolthe meeting was, that the Report should be 
Friends expressed the hope, that as a body we! induce Friends there to relinquish holding such | adopted. 
would not make such a backward movement, the Quarterly Meetings; and that if they continued to 
subject was dropped. 

The answers to the Firrn Query appeared 


of action, and the Clerk finally made a minute in 


It was taken to the women’s meeting by two 
disregard the injunction of the discipline, and the| Friends, and was there united with, we were in- 


. | authority of the Yearly Meeting, the latter would| formed, with but little opposition. Soon after 
satisfactory to the Meeting, and no remarks were not hereafter receive their representatives or their’ which the meeting closed its annual session. 
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A friend has put into our hands No. 3 of the silently an under current, uncontaminated by a 


Extracts from Correspondence, published by the rough and contending surface. 1 refer not to any 
Counsel thing of society action, but to the very low ebb of 
Weidindis in lealada social relationships amongst us. How affectingly 
eland. ; ; : ’ 

a See does it speak of the state of things in our section 


Relief Committee of the Society oi 


[t mainly consists of copies 


of letters received from America, accompanying jy your land, where even our b. S's mission is in- 


remittances. In regard to these the Committee terrupted by a conflict of mere opinion. 
Oh when, wny dear friend, shall we all come to 
be of the same mind as an acknowledged writer, 


‘I am sick of opinions, my soul loathes this frothy 


state, that “ they trust it will be gratifying to their 


subscribers in America to be informed, that in 


} PF e 2s ¢ , ave hy . . . . } 
hastening their supplies as they have kindly done, gog1 Give me solid, substantial religion; give 
they have been instrumental in affording help at' me an humble, gentle lover of God and man,—a 


a period of peculiar difficulty.” 


. 2: . tiality, ¢ it Ypocrisy.— laying | : 
The same friend has kindly permitted us to lity, and without hypo ay,——-a man laying Dim 
self out in the work of futh, the patience of hope, 


man full of mercy and good fruits, without: par 


make the following extracts from a letter recent-| , lite Of love, Let te soul bo with tues 
Christians wheresoever they are, and whatsoever 
opinion they are of.’ Our Yearly Meeting has 
just closed. We think it has been a satisfactory 


and helieve there h 


ly received from England. ‘They will possess in- 


terest fur many of our readers. 
Woodfields, near Ross, Herefordshire, } 
31st of Sth Month, 1547. § meeling, 

My dear friend,—T'hy truly acceptable letter! 4 right spi 
of the 17th of last month is in hand, and calls haps, wot much 
forth my early acknowledgment. body. 

I soon after my lust to thee heard of the prompt 
and munificent contributions from your land to 
poor afflicted Ireland. We had thougit Friends 
in England were unexampled in their liberality, ag ee 
till we had such gratifying evidences of a widely 7!" r,”’ has been issued in Loursville, Kentucky 
extended sympathy. It is a continuation of the * True American,” 

The Third Dublin Report is so beautiful a) which was formerly conducted by C. M. Clay. 
document of the response to the call of suffering 
humanity, coming to you not the less loud, though 
a wide rolling ocean intervene,—that though | 
think there can be no doubt of your having it, | Paper ts to advocate Emancipation in Kentucky, 
am unwilling there should be a chance of your and, in the language of its Editor, “to inquire 
not seeing that statement of the united efforts of 
your country, and of the grateful sense of the 
Committee on behalf of their perishing popula- 
tion. My husband thinks it the most extraordi 
nary document of the kind we have on record. 


s been much revival 
t and * testimony; though, per- 


irent in the action of the 


Thy affectionate friend, E. B. 


*2ee > 


The first number of a paper called the * Ex- 


The present editor is J. C. Vaughn, a Carolinian 


by birth, and a vigorous writer. ‘The object of the 


into and discuss all reforin measures; and to ad- 
vocate to the best of its ability every claim of hu- 
manity. As its name imports, its glance will be 


a wide one,—and we shall aim to make it (with 


\ 
\ 


Another reaso@ for enclosing the Dublin Re- the aid of friends) a welcome visiter, alike to the 


port is, that we believe it contains the first print- 
ed acknowledgment, which we think cannot be 
from ignorance, of your section, unequivocally as 
‘* Frrenps,’’—which my W. has felt perfect free- 
dom to make use of, not for contention, but for 
the denial of the spirit that need divide, and 
which a calamity like the present overrules,—in 
spite of the pertinacity of our authorized heads. 


man of thought and the family circle.”’ 


-_ - ——+-2 oo > 


I think jt is also due to let thee know, that my which now appears in a larger form, under the 
dear husband and our eldest son have been per- title North American and United States Gazette. 


mitted to return home in safety, after an absence 
of six weeks, and satisfied with their mission; in 
the course of which they visited all the most re- 
mote and distressed districts far west, where the 
streams of public philanthropy could not reach, Jouns, in the 54th year of his age. 
in consequence of their being no sufficient num 
ber of resident persons of responsibility to inves- 
tigate the condition, or distribute among the mis- 
erable inhabitants of those multitudes of unknown 
abodes of wretchedness; amongst which, here and 
there, is planted a solitary family, till of late in 
comparative affluence, upon whom has fallen the 
overwhelming burden of the surrounding distress, 
and who, in many cases, having spent their all in 
endeavoring to mitigate the exigencies of their 
tenantry, are so reduced themselves as not to be 


LLL TS TE ET I EE TE 


DIED. 


the 47th year of his age. 
The deceased was, during the latter period of his life, ex 
tensively engaged as a practical surveyor and land agent 


tion of his fellow-citizens, as also the esteem of his friends. 





jscription bearing date 1767. 


Joseph R. Chandler, well known as the con- 
ductor of the United States Gazette for twenty- 
five years, has disposed of his interest in that 


paper to the proprietors of the North American, 


Suddenly, on Ist-day, the 4th inst., at his residence in 
Penn Township, Clearfield County, Pa., James Moors, in 


’ 
enjoying the confidence of a numerous and respectable por- 


A. 


[> Persons breaking up housekeeping or removing, and 


now open for exhibition, which has been accepted by the 
Board of Controllers, and the thanks of the Board voted for 
this liberal and praiseworthy act. 


Curious Combat.—We witnessed the other day a curious 
combat,—a wasp alighted on a log lying on the ground, on 
which a spider had built his nest, and was walking about 
apparently unconcerned, when out came the spider, think- 
ing, no doubt, to make an easy prey of the wasp. Here a 
contest ensued, which resulted in the death of the spider, 
the wasp having stung him in the back. Being anxious to 
see the end of the tragedy, we watched the wasp, who 
dragged the spider to a sandy spot, dug a hole and buried 
him, and then flew off as if nothing had occurred. 


Re ading Herald. 





A New Invention for the Shoemakers.—We have just been 
shown a little machine to be called a patent pegging awl, 
for it is not yet patented, but soon will be. ‘The thing pro- 
posed by the inventor was, to make an awl that, when driven 
into the leather, would come out itself, or with great ease, 
without all that wringing and pulling that has to be used to 
extricate the common aw! when driven by a smart blow 
into thick leather,—and he has hit it exactly. We should 
suppose every shoemaker would obtain one of these awis 
immediately. It must save half che labor of pegging shoes. 

N. Y. American Artizan. 


Discovery.—In digging among the foundations of Grace 
Church, at the corner of Broadway and Rector Street, N. 
| Y., which has recently been pulled down, a coffin, apparent- 
ily of silver, was discovered, about two feet and a half in 
length, containing the body of a female child, with an in- 
The coffin had a glass over 
the face, and a little further down on the coffin, a looking 
glass set in the metal. 

Near the foot of the coffin was an aperture closed by a 
glass stopper, which being opened, it appeared that the 
‘coffin was filled with spirits of turpentine, in which the 
| body was preserved, so that the features, though somewhat 
collapsed, were seen through the glass. The whole was 
enclosed in a strong deal outer coflin.— Evening Post. 


Proscription of Immigrants.—'The North river steam- 
boats have been forbidden to land immigrants at Albany, 
and the towns on the Long Island shore have issued simi- 
lar orders to the steamboats plying from New York. These 
foolish restrictions will drive the immigrants into New Jer- 
sey, and the southern counties of New York, where their 
industry and enterprize will be made available in the culti- 
vation of the soil, in manufactures, mines, and quarries, or 
on the new railroads. 


Judge Willard, at tie last Montgomery circuit, instruct- 
ed a jury that where the captain of a canal boat had sold 
flour shipped on board his boat, pocketed the proceeds, and 
run away, the shippers conld recover the value of their flour 
from the parties to whom he sold it. 


Boston expends $J,160,000 the current year. Among 
the items are $233,000 for schools, teachers, &c.; $80,000 
for paving; $60,000 for widening streets, and a like sum for 
street claims; and $68,000 for the fire department, which in 
this city is under pay. 


Mormon Temple —The Warsaw (Ill.) Signal of the 12th 
ult., states that the Mormon Temple has been sold to a 
Commnittee of the Catholic Church for $75,000. 


Coinage.—The money coined in the United States during 


On 6th-day, 2nd inst., after a lingering illness, Danret the fifty-five years that the mint has been in operation, hus 


been, in gold, $52,000,000; in silver, $69,000,000; in copper 
$1,100,000; total, $122,100,000. The average amount coin- 
ed for the last three years has been about $6,500,000. 


Cheap Postage,—Inciease in the Revenue of the Depast 
ment.—It will be gratifying to the advocates of cheap post. 


-|age, and to the public generally, to learn that the revenue 


is annually increasing, exhibiting the same improvement 
that marked the progress of the same reform in England. 
The Union publishes the increase for the last quarter at 
each of the following cities, with thirty or forty others 
whose names are not given, which, compared with the same 
quarter last year, indicates an increase of over 17 per cent. 


Increase for Quarter. 





. +: . \the benevolent generally, are informed, that the Managers Albany, N. Y. $638 Macon, Ga. #360 
in a coniition to purchase seed for the land in. ae Annapolis, Md. 543 | Newark, N. J. 555 
. . . of the Rosine Association for the Reformation, Employment, ; ; ; : 
their own occupation, and whose hands have in- - : ee Baltimore, 3118 | Norfolk, 636 
deed needed bolding up under the surrounding and Instruction of Females who have been leading immoral | Rogton, 1502 | Philadelphia, 3797 
calamity. ‘lo many of these was their visit mest liven, axe now preparing 2) Sernich their Institution, nnd an ; ans ea V = 

. s . . » - ion x ‘ ; -, Cincinnati, yf tichmond, Va. §22 
serviceable and timely, not only in the little help a Taree dnaiaa” thee aiehs Or ae a Columbus, O. 1375 | St. Louis, 79 
which it was in their power to extend, but in “48 of any description, Infor » may We Bivens OF Lexington, Ky. 333 | Savannah, 714 
opening channels for others in different modes of °t#ined, by calling on the Treasurer of the Association, |[ ouyisville, 737 | Wilmington, 406 

. ' 
relief. No. 101 Arch Street, above-Third. Lowell, 537 


Our short acquaintance with many in your city 
is increasingly cherished by us; and though, from 
our pathway mostly being in the deep waters 
since, the stream of communication has been 
very much cut off, yet bas there been preserved 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 








Indians Worshipping the Mississipi River—A delegation 
\of Sacs and Fox Indians, headed by the prophet Keokok, 
\and the young chief, Black Hawk, recently descended Mis- 


The Academy of Fine Arts.—The managers of this ex-|souri river in a steamboat. As they approached the mouth 
cellent Institution have extended an invitation to the Teach-\of the river, they dressed, painted, and ornamented them- 
ers and Pupils of our Public Schools to visit their Galleries, |selves. On arriving at the confluence of the Mississipp! 
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looked into the waters, and went through various ceremo- 
nies and gesticulations, and manifested a religious rever- 
ence for the father of floods. A child was then made to ae 
throw a string of wampum into the stream, and for some bor as thy self, may very properly be considered 
time they continued to sing and go through other exercises, in connection. ‘The line of duty between avarice 


apparently deeply affected. and extravagant liberality, has never been fully 


hands the thing that is good, that he may have to 
give to him that needeth;”’ and “Love thy neigh 


nscale calpains 
PUBLIC DEBTs. 
England.—Debt, $4,000,000,000; revenue, least a set of tools; and that by the same rule, a 
$200,000,000; population, 28,000,000; making a farmer should own a farm; a merchant a store; 
debt about thirteen times greater than the reve- and that all should have houses to dwell in: and 


te . . lo > ert ‘ > o « >¥ 
nue, and an indebtedness equal to about $142 to this principle extended, may lead to the most ex 
travagant avarice. But our subject is the duty of 


defined. It appears reasonable to many pious- 
minded people, that a mechanic should own at 


every nan, woman and child of her population. | ; 
France.— Debt, —$7 80,000,000; revenue,— industry and dilgence in business, independently 
£192,000,000; population, 35,000,000; making of circumstances; and if any man entertains and 
a debt four times greater than her revenue, and cherishes the true principle of sympathy and be 
equal to $22 for each individual of her popula- nevolence, deriving more pleasure in relieving 
tion. the sufferings of his fellow-mortals, than in the 
Russia.—Debt,— $300,000,000; revenue,— Possession of such articles of wealth as are not 
$86,000,000; population, 50,000,000; debt three utterly indispensable, there will be no danger of 
times over her revenue, and $9 to every soul. his being either idle or miserly. But the neglect 
Austria. —Debt,—$300,000,000; revenue, — of improvement of an hour of time is as decidedly 
$ 100,000,000; population, 47,000,000; debt three * Crisne, as the wasting Gf i-oney or property; 
times over her revenue, and $9 to every soul. and the neglect of doing good to others when op- 
Prussia. —Debt,—$100,000,000; revenne,— portunity occurs, is decidedly incompatible with 
$40,000,000; population, 15,000,000: debt twice the character or hope of a true Christian, for “he 
and a half over her revenue, and $7 to each soul. that knoweth to do good and does it not, to him 
New York.—Debt,—$24,000,000; revenue,—  't Is sin.” 
£3,000,00U; population, 3,000,000; debt eight 
times over her revenue, and $8 to every soul. 


—--~weeer — — 
MODE OF BREEDING LEECHES IN INDIA. 
SOO We take the following facts in natural history, 
BE INDUSTRIOUS. having relation to a valuable article in pharma 
There is no situation in life which affords so Ceutics, from a late number of the British Colo- 
much comfort and enjoyment as that of having nial Magazine: 
body and mind constantly employed. Although The breeding of leeches, even in Europe, is 
there appears to be in the minds of most people kept a secret, so far as anything can be in that 
a natural antipathy to labor, yet it is well known, quarter of the world. The breeding of them was 
and generally admitted by those whose circum- at one period almost entirely confined to a tribe 
stances have at times required incessant labor, of gipsies, but the secret got known and went 
and at other times perfect exemption from care,|abroad. In Great Britain, even to this day, the 
that there is vastly more enjoyment in industry) best description of leeches are procured from the 
than idleness. It is the plain and express duty of continent. In Ceylon, where the variety of leeches 
every person to be industrious, and to improve! are more numerous, perhaps, than in any part of 
every hour of their time, in the full exercise ofthe world, the propagation of the sort used in the 
their natural strength and faculties, in the most phlebotomy is made a secret of. In India the 
useful employment. No circumstances in life can leech propagators do all they can to keep the 
furnish an excuse for the neglect of this duty.—| knowledge to themselves. This has not, how- 
We would not in these remarks, wholly proscribe|ever, prevented one of our most accomplished 
recreation; but a well balanced mind will find the! naturalists and botanists from propagating these 
most healthy and pleasant recreation in exercises, valuable reptiles with the greatest success, so 
which are decidedly useful and beneficial to them-| inuch so, indeed, as to be a great saving to Gov- 
selves and others. For example: a boy takes) ernment in furnishing the hospitals. Major Blen- 
pleasure in the exercise of hauling a little cart kins is the gentleman to whom we allude, and to 
loaded with earth or stones, though there be no) whom we take this opportunity of returning thanks 
advantage in the removal of those articles; but for the perusal of his curious and very interesting 
does he find any less pleasure, under a conscious-| paper on this subject. Burnt earthen vessels, 
ness of doing good, when removing the same ma- commonly called cottee pots, are used for this 
terials from a place where they were an incum-| purpose, of globular shape or form, being three 
brance, to another place where they are wanted?'feet in circumference, one foot in height, and 
Certainly not. Or if a little girl finds pleasure in! with mouth six inches in diameter, each pot be- 
walking in the fields, that pleasure is rather en-\ing two-thirds filled with stiff black earth, con- 
hanced than otherwise, if she can accomplish taining a good portion of clay. ‘To this add four 
something useful by the walking. It is a common handfuls of finely powdered dry goot or cow dung, 
thing for men, during their labor, to derive an two handfuls of dried hemp leaves, finely powder- 
enjoyment from the anticipation of the pecuniary! ed, with two ounces of assafwtida. ‘The vessel is 
compensation which they are to receive therefor; then filled to within three inches of the mouth 
but this kind of enjoyment is far inferior to that) with water, and the whole mixed up with a wand 
of one who rejoices during his labor, in the con-,or stick. Leeches of full growth, and of the 
sciousness of performing a duty and a sense of largest size, are required for propagation, vary- 
Divine approbation. The scriptures of Divine ing perhaps from three to five inches in length, 
Pruth, which alone furnish perfect laws and rules|after being placed on, and glutted from, the bu- 
of duty, and guide to happiness, contain many in-|man body. The leeches are put, nineteen or 
junctions to industry and diligence in business; twenty into each vessel; an earthen cover is then 


and that for the purpose not of acquiring wealth, placed over the mouth, and the whole smeared. 


but of doing good. \over with a coating of cow dung and earth, and 


The word “ avarice,” is not to be understood| placed in a sheltered spot, free from wind and 
to imply a desire of earning or gaining, but ofjsun. After the space of twenty-five days or a 
retaining or hoarding what has been acquired of|month, on the cover being moved off, about 


wealth. The three several injunctions—*Let no|twenty cocoons will be found, of the size of a! 


man seek his own (merely) but every man ano-'sparrow's egg, and longer, and of a spongy na- 
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and Missouri, they looked up to heaven, kneeled down and|ther’s wealth; “Let him labor, working with his 


ture. On being carefully torn open with the fin- 
vers, from five to fifteen small leeches will emerge. 
All of these are then placed in a pot of water, in 
which a table-spoonful of sugar has been thrown. 
After ten days it is requisite to feed them with 
blood of the human body for a period of three 
months, when they will have attained the usual 
size for application. During the warm months, 
after a respite of ten days or so, the breeding 
leeches can again be placed as above described. 
The leech appears to live about eighteen months, 
and any number can be procured in this way. 





———— 
AVARICE. 

Avarice may be considered in several points of 
light. It denotes a parsimonious, miserly person, 
who is covetous to extremity,—who denies him- 
self even the comforts of hfe te accumulate wealth. 
It may be considered in those persons who are 
sponges of society, who infatuated with this pas- 
sion, seek riches as the supreme good, determined 
to acquire it by any methods, and regarding the 
way to wealth, legal or illegal, as the only road 
for them to travel—a species of robbers im dis- 
guise. Avar« e not only consists committing 
bold crimes, but also in entertaining mean ideas, 
and practising low methods, incompatible with 
such magnanimity as our condition ought to in- 
spire. it consists not only in omitting to serve 
God, but in trying to associate the service of God 
with that of mammon., 

How many forms doth avarice take,to disguise 
itself from the man who is guilty of it, and who 
will be drenched in the guilt of it ull the day he 
dies, unless he submits to the converting power 
of Divine grace. Sometimes it is prudence, which 
requires time to provide not only for his present 
wants, but for such as he may have in future.— 
Sometimes it is charity, which requires him not 
to give society examples of prodigality and parade. 
Sometimes it is parental love, obliging him to save 
something for his children. Sometimes it is cir- 
cumspection, which requires tim not to supply 
people who make ill use of what they get. Some- 
times it is necessity, which obliges him to repel 
artifice by artifice. Sometimes it is conscience, 
which convinces him, good man, that he hath al- 
ready exceeded in compassion and alms-giving, 
and done too much. Sometimes it is equity, for 
justice requires that every one should enjoy the 
fruit of his own labors and those of his ancestors 
Such, alas! are the pretexts and subterfuges of 
the miser, for the purpose of saving his money. 

Buck. 
ea 
ANECDOTE WITH A MORAL. 

When Charles the Second chartered the Royal 
Society, it is narrated of him that he was disposed 
to give the philosophers a reyal, but at the same 
time a wholesome, lecture. 

**Why is it, my lords and gentlemen,” said he, 
‘that if you fill a vessel with water to the very 
brim, so that it will not hold a single drop more, 
yet putting a turbot into the water, it shall not 
overflow the vessel ?”’ 

Many were the sage conjectures; that the fish 
would drink as much water as compensated for 
his own bulk; that he condensed the water to that 
amount; that the air bladder had something to 
do with the phenomenon, and a hundred others, 
which were propounded and abandoned in their 
turn, much to the amusement of the merry mon- 
arch. At length Mr. Wren (afterwards Sir Chris- 
topher) modestly asked, ‘But is your majesty sure 
\that such would be tlre case?”’ 
| “Aye, there,’ exclaimed his majesty, laugh- 
\ing, * you have it! Always, gentlemen, find out 
'whether the thing be true before you proceed to 
account for it; then I shall not be ashamed of the 
‘charter I have given you.” 


; 
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“Medical Hint Sue Mothers. —A medical cor- 
respondent of an English paper attributes the 
high shoulders and the lateral curvature of the 
spine, which so frequently disfigures young fe 
males, to the shoulder straps of their dresses rest- 
ing below the shoulder and on the muscles of the 
arm, instead of on the shoulder, which compels 
the wearer to be constantly hitching her shoulder 
to keep up her dress,—an action that results in 
forcing up the shoulder, distortion of the chest, 
and lateral curvature of the spine. He also states 
that from this dangerous practice, and the conse- 
quent exposure of the chest to the cold, that in- 
ward tubercles are formed, and frequently con- 
sumption is engendered. 


7-eoor 


Female Influence.—It is our mothers and our 
sisters that mould nations and impress communi- 
ties. It is the impression of infantile years, the 
instructions of the fireside, that are to guide and 
influence. We hear little, very little, of the fathers 
of great men. It is the mother and sister of Mo- 
ses that interest us. We almost forget that such 
a man as the father of Moses lived. His very 
name is withheld from the history that records the 
birth of his son. It is the mother of Samuel! and 
Timothy who have the high distinction of being 
approved of God. 


—___«4¢¢o »>——______ 


Anxiety.—Of the causes of disease, anxiety o/ 
mind is one of the most frequent and important. 
When we walk the streets of large commercial 
towns, we can scarcely fail to mark the burried 
gate and careworn features of the well dressed 
passengers. Some young men, indeed, we may 
see with countenances possessing natural cheer- 
fulness and color; but these appearances rarely 
survive the age of manhood. Cuvier closes an 
eloquent description of animal existence and 
change with the conclusion, that * life is a state 
of force.” What he would urge in a physica! 
view, we may more strongly urge in a moral.— 
Civilization has chenged our character of mind 
as well as of body. We live in a state of unnatu- 
ral excitement, because it is partial, irregular, 
and excessive. Our muscles waste for want of 
action; our nervous system is worn out by excess 
ofaction. Vital energy is drawn from the ope- 
rations for which nature designed it, and devoted 
to operations which it never contemplated. 

Thackeray. 
+--+ eee oe - 


SINGULAR INSTINCT OF A PELICAN. 


When a British regiment was returning to 


England from the expedition to Egypt under, 


Abercrombie, there accompanied a tame Pelican 
which had been taken in Egypt with a broken 
wing, which had been amputated by the surgeon. 
It so happened that while it was on board the 
ship, the other wing was also broken, and it had 
to undergo the same operation. Severe as this 
was, however, the bird recovered, but always ap- 
peared alarmed when the surgeon came near 
him, though perfectly familiar and at ease with 


the rest of his fellow passengers, both those of 


the regiment and the ship's company, taking fish 
and other food with great familiarity out of their 
hands. One day, however, he appeared very 
uneasy, and certainly very ill, so much so that all 
thought he was dying,—when, with the fine point 
on the end of his huge bill, he opened a vein 
under the stump of one of his wings and thus let 
himself bleed, after which he soon recovered, and 
was brought by the officer fo whom he belonged 
to Seotland. ‘This singular bird was well known 
to many persons in Edinburgh, having attached 
itself to the lady of the house, and fortunately to 





the cook, both of whom it would follow like a dog. | 


Sut it was observed to be exceedingly afraid of 
going into the water, aware, probably, that by the 
loss of its wings it had lost its balance, which is 
so necessary to birds, both on the water and on 
the wing.—Late Paper. 


—t Pee > 
MICE. 
The harvest mouse is the smallest of all known 


sritish quadrupeds, only one-sixth of the size of 


the common house mouse, for two harvest mice 
placed in a scale will not do more than weigh 
down a single balfpenny. Its hule nest is beau 
tifully constructed of leaves, and sometimes the 
sofier portion of reeds. About the middle there 
is a small just large enough to admit the 
point of the little finger. 
the nest, which the mouse closes up when it goes 
in quest of food; yet this fairy structure, 


and 


which a man might enclose in the palm of his 


hand, and which might be tumbled across the 
table like a ball without disarranging it, often 
contains as mang as eight or nine little mice; for 
even when full grown the whole length of the 
head and body scarcely exceeds two inches.— 


During the winter months it retires to its burrow} 


under the ground, unless it should be fortunate 
enouyl) to get into a corn-stack. It is one of the 
prettiest of our English animals, and may be kept 
in a cage like white mice, where it will amuse it- 
self for several minutes at a time by turning round 
a wire wheel. Its chief food ts corn, although it 
will occasionally feed upon insects. 

Llow the harvest mouse contrives to give nqur- 
ishment to eight or nine young ones im that round 
confined little nest was a puzzle to that clever na- 
turalist Giibert White; and, as he could not re- 
solve so difficult a question, he imagined that she 
inust make holes in different parts of the nest, 
and so feed one ata time. It is very amusing to 
watch the habits of this beautiful little creature in 
a cage; to see how she will twine her tail around 
the wires, clean herself with her paws, and lap 
water like a dog: it is the little tomtit of animals. 
Even the common mouse, which is so great a pest 
to our houses, is an elegantly shaped little animal, 


_altbough it is such a plague in the cupboard and 
Wherever man goes, it follows him; | 
let him build ever so princely a mansion, he is sure| 


in the larder. 


to have the little mouse for a tenant. He walks 


in we cannot tell how, and, when he has once ob- 
|tained possession, he is in no hurry to start again. | 


He helps himself to whatever he can get at, with- 
out asking any one’s permission; and he never 
saw a carpet in his life that he ever thought was 
tuo good for himself and his litthe companions to 


play upon.—Rural England. 





N HAND, plain style Dress Goods, suitable for Friends, 
consisting in part of black Silks, neat plaid and stripe 
do.; plain Ginghams; do. Lawns, some as low as 124 and 
18? cents per yard, warranted fast colors; mode colored De 
Laines and Alpacas; neat Chintzes. Mohair, Thibet, De 
Laine, Norwich, Merino, Cashmere, and other Shawls. An 
assortment of Sheeting and Shirting Linens and Muslins; 
Huckaback, Damask, and other ‘Towelling; Lenos; Book 
Muslins; do. do. Handkerchiefs; Crape Lisse; Bobinetts 
and Blonds, in all varieties; Barcelona Handkerchiefs, 
white and colored; extra quality Silk Mitts; Hosiery of all 
kinds, &c., &c., &e., at 

G. & H. TAGG’s, 

4mo. 29.—tf. 9. S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. 
N. B. Just opened a lot of extra quality Book Muslins, 

and do. do. Handkerchiefs, at 124 cents,—auction nomen, 


FLOOR MATTIN Gs. 
Ces SUBSCRIBERS offer for sale all widths of colored 
and white Canton and Nankin Mattings. Also, Floor 
and Table Oil Cloths, Ingrain and Venitian Carpetings of 


plain style,—to all of which they respectfully invite the at-| 
jtention of Friends. 


HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
No. 148 Seuth Second Street, above Spruce. 
5mo. 8—3m* 6. 











This ts the entrance to! 


NEW DRY GOODS 
FOR FRIENDS. 

N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 
LA. merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.,) having 
returned to the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St, 
between Second and Third Streets, north side, and provided 
a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
he will be daily adding new varieties. Particular attention 
given, as he retofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
gayer styles of Denes F abri cs, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery, 
Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, Unshrimkable Flannels, 
Furnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Auc- 
tion or Importation cost; for Cash. 

The Subscriber feels assured, from his former experience, 
and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en- 
tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination. 

CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, North Side. 
Philada. 4th month 10th, 1847.—tf. 2 


JAPER HANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR. 
| DERS, &c.—The Subscriber having a large Paper 
Hanging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book 
Store, offers a handsome ussortment of fine Satin, or Comes 
mon Papers, and French und American Borders, which he 
will put on walls by careful and experienced workmen in 
any part of the city or country, at short notice. 

Wm. D. PARRISH, 


4mo, 24—tf. 4. No. 4 North Fifth St. 


pete, * ALS for publishing by subscription a work en- 
_ titled, “A Review and Refutation of some of the Op- 
probrious Charges against the Society of Friends, as exhib- 
ited in a pamphlet called, ‘A Declaration, &c., published 
by order of a Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, (se call- 
ed) in the year 1828. By William Gibbons, late of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, deceased.” 

This work, which was prepared a short time prior to the 
decease of the author, has been approved by the Represen- 
tative Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It was 
not designed as a controversial production, but to defend 
from unjust imputations the character of the author, and of 
those with whom he was associated in religious intercourse; 
and especially to present to the younger class of members a 
correct exposition of the prevailing views held by the So- 
ciety, from the early period of its history to the present 
time, on the points involved in the inquiry. 

It will be accompanied with a biographical memoir of the 
deceased, prepared by his family,—the whole comprising 
about 200 pages, duodeeimo, on good paper, and with good 
leather binding. 

Price 624 cents a single copy, or $6 for twelve copies de- 
livered together, payable on delivery, at ‘IT’. E. Chapman’s 
Book Store, No. 74 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

The work will be put to presg as soon as anvestimate can 
be made of the number of calls required. It is therefore 
desirable that the subscription papers be returned to T. E. 
Chapman by the Ist of the Eighth Month next. 

Philada 6mo. 12th, 1847. tf. rs 


CHOICE GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 


N HAND an unusually pretty assortment of Plain 
( Goods, Mode Mouslins, Bareges and Silk Tissue, Mode 
Goats’ Hair, Satin Plaid and Striped do., (a new article); 
Small Figured Mouslins, Bareges, and Lawns; Very Neat 
Plaid Ginghams and Chintzes; Drab, Brown, and Olive Al- 
pacas; Mode Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; Lace, and Silk 
| Fringe do.; Embroidered and Bound Thibet do.; 8-4 Thibet 
Squares for Shawls; Bareelona and Silk Cashmere Shawls; 
{Real India Sarsnet and Pattisway do.; Book Muslins, and 
Book Maslin Handkerchiefs; Ganze, Crape, and Blond; Silk 
Mitts; do. with half fingers, and Long Silk Mitts. 
Also, Neat Plaid and Striped Cambriec Muslins, Mull, 
Nansook, Jaconet and Swiss Muslins. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
5mo. 8—tf. 6. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
;)MMOR KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
1 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 

chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal] to any other in the 
| city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

| E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and fecls confident that his 


STORE 








experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
pau his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. o—tf1 
PRINTING OFFICE. 


OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
|e) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side— 
\L7Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 


























